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SCOTLAND’S SLOVENLY AND UNLOVELY HILLZINE 
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Sad but true: a Hardy girl mystery 


Those TAC readers who never stumbled across the editor in his 
most recent day job, that of editorial assistant and ultimately 
acting editor on the Outdoors section of The Scotsman, should 
turn straight to some other bit of the magazine and not worry 
about this. There are many, however, who enjoyed reading 
Outdoors every Saturday — TAC’s ethos filtered through strongly 
— and who might now be puzzled as to what has happened to 
it. Something calling itself “Outdoors” still appears, but since 
late May, quite aside from the editor's Hill Informed column 
having vanished, the content and quality of the section has, in 
the eyes of many, been completely and utterly trashed. 

There is a long and instructive story to be told here, of how 
newspapers are often little more than manifestations of their 
editors’ egos and mood swings, and a little background ought to 
be sketched in. As has been documented elsewhere, The 
Scotsman has been in turmoil for some time, losing circulation 
and haemorrhaging what its publisher Andrew Neil once 
notoriously referred to as its “amateur” staff. In February, Alan 
Ruddock, the editor who oversaw the introduction of Outdoors, 
was ousted, with Tim Luckhurst, formerly Ruddock’s deputy, 
taking over. 

In general, things continued smoothly for the specialised 
sections of the paper, even when Luckhurst went off sick with 
high blood-pressure. Early in May, however, the paper was “re- 
launched”: a major redesign which saw most features-related 
sections, including Outdoors, carved off into a tabloid pullout. 
This was always going to be a difficult time for Outdoors, as not 
only did the shape of the pages change but the section's original 
editor and guiding spirit, Robert Dawson Scott, moved to another 
job. Dawson Scott's vision and energy had seen Outdoors grow 
into a section which treated outdoors-goers as experienced, in- 
telligent adults. Week after week of stimulating, topical and — 
crucially — entertaining writing had covered any outdoor activity 
which wasn’t a formal sport and which didn’t involve the infernal 
combustion engine. 

TAC's editor had been involved since the March 1999 start, 
and was groomed — insofar as he ever is — to step up and take 


the section forward. This was never given the chance to 
happen, however. In May, Neil removed Luckhurst as the 
paper's editor, even though dismissing someone when they're 
ill seems akin to shooting someone as they sleep. The new 
new editor was former Daily Mail showbiz writer Rebecca 
Hardy — and it doesn’t take much to deduce what happens 
when a bit-player on a reactionary tabloid is parachuted into 
overseeing the outdoors section of a broadsheet such as The 
Scotsman. Quite frankly, my dears, Hardy didn't give adamn. 

Suddenly Outdoors was the subject of accelerated 
dumbing-down, and without any consultation several strong 
pieces were pulled late in the production process. Nor was 
this a mere squall of editorial vanity that could be sat out, as 
the following week's big piece (on access problems in 
Letterewe) was likewise replaced by some shoved-in stuff 
about the Countryside Alliance and lona tourism. 

The level of editorial ignorance about the section’s aims 
and subject matter was laughable, as shown when at 
one stage word filtered down that the access piece might 
still be feasible “with a sidepanel about B&Bs in Letterewe”. 
It was hard to know what to do short of seeking out the 
editor, grabbing her trendy collar in both hands and yelling 
“That's the point, damn you: people love these places 
because there are no ‘tourist attractions’, no B&Bs.” 

Suddenly there was no Outdoors as the readership knew 
it — and so, rather than lose integrity and have to apologise 
for what was now a sham and a shame, your Ed resigned 
on 28 May. A bummer, but it had been good while it lasted. 

Circulation figures rose markedly with the relaunch-cum- 
dumbdown, so the bosses and moneymen will doubtless 
feel justified as they bustle around in their joyless little 
world. Others are less convinced, however. 

So: if you want to read entry-level blurb about how to 
walk the West Highland Way, or thrilling details on farmers’ 
markets and dog shows, then do keep reading “Outdoors” 
as it stands. If on the other hand you want some interesting 
writing about hills and lochs, then, as they say on the TV 
sports news, look away now. After all, the original Out- 
doors ethic will undoubtedly resurface elsewhere, and soon 
— and TAC will keep you (hill) informed. 
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This year and next will prove crucial for the ecology of the Cairngorms. Just as national park status is being 


pushed through, so — paradoxically — the much-debated funicular railway up Cairn Gorm looks like finally 
being built. In the latter days of January, TAC’s editor travelled to Birnam to talk with Bill Wright: writer, 
climber and spokesperson for the Cairngorms Campaign. The discussion took place on the day that the 
Rothiemurchus Concordat — a test run for the national park itself — was being launched in Strathspey. 
Despite years of involvement in Cairngorm conservation debates, and despite a wealth of knowledge and 
experience of this great range of hills, Bill had not been invited to the launch. The same applied to just about 


every other high-profile funicular refusnik 


TAC: Let’s talk about the history of the Cairn- 
gorms Campaign 


BW: The Cairngorms Campaign was really the baby of 
the Save the Cairngorms Campaign. Back in the late 
1980s, the Save the Cairngorms Campaign was set up 
by an amalgamation of 15 outdoor and conservation 
organisations. They decided they needed to have an 
independent campaigning body and they dropped the 
“Save” because it was felt there would always be a 
need for it — you're not just going to suddenly save 
the Cairngorms and everything's going to be wonderful. 
The Cairngorms Campaign was really formally set up 
in 1994. The Worldwide Fund for Nature put some 
money in and we set out to recruit “founder members” 
— over 100 of them put in substantial amounts of 
money. Since then, over 1000 people have joined, largely 
because of their concerns about the proposed funicu- 
lar railway and their opposition to it. So in many ways 
the campaign has benefited from the funicular, but that’s 
a reflection of the extent of opposition to it. 


TAC: When was the funicular first mooted? 
BW: Oh, back in 1993. 


TAC: The current situation — where there appears 
to be a policy of exclusion with regard to anyone 
who is anti-funicular — was that similarly the case 
in the days of the Lurcher’s Gully controversy, or 
has it got worse? 


BW: | think it’s got worse. At one stage, theoretically, 
it should have been better because among the 
directors of the Cairngorms Partnership there were 
three people strongly identified with the non-govern- 
ment sector: Bob Aitken of the Scottish Countryside 
Activities Council, Helen Geddes who was the former 
convenor of the Cairngorms Campaign and Adam 
Watson who has strong links with all the non- 
governmental organisations and is widely respected 
by them. And also Roger Owen who is the chairman 
of the North-East Mountain Trust. Then the govern- 
ment in its wisdom decided to change the format of 
the Cairngorms Partnership and it was really all 
people from agencies. We were extremely alarmed 
at the time, about two years ago, when Gus Mac- 
Donald came in as chairman and decided to pick all 
these people. There was absolutely no mountaineer 
among them at that stage. We kicked up a stink and 
Alan Blackshaw was appointed — no disrespect to 
Alan — as something of an afterthought. So | think in 
many ways it has got very much worse, and if the 
launch of the Rothiemurchus Concordat is an illustra- 


tion of the way forward for the area as a national park 
— as the environment minister Sarah Boyack 
suggests — then | think it’s most alarming as there 
are no national non-government interests involved 
in the concordat at all. 


TAC: At the launch of the Access Concordat [in 
1996], based on the Letterewe Accord, although 
the place was full of men in suits there didn’t 
seem to be any overall sense of exclusion 


BW: | think that was quite an important step, because 
the original Letterewe Accord came about because the 
access bodies — Mountaineering Council of Scotland 
and the Ramblers’ Association — went to Paul van 
Vlissingen and said “Look, we’ve got to sort this out” 
— and that was then used as a model for what 
happened at national level for the Access Concordat. 
Both the MCofS and the RA have played a central 
if not dominant role there, and that’s what needs to 
happen for national parks. 


TAC: How does the Rothiemurchus Concordat 
stand in terms of being seen a model for Cairn- 
gorms National Park? 


BW: It’s really quite alarming [if this is the way forward 
for national parks] because it means that anybody who 
doesn’t happen to live within the Cairngorms area — 
whatever that means — is likely, as a member of the 
public, to be excluded. It’s not inclusive, it’s exclusive. 
And the key thing to remember about the Cairn- 
gorms is that they're world famous as an area of 
mountains. Surely the people who come to visit those 
mountains on a regular and frequent basis — and 
frankly are more often on the tops than are those 
people who live in the valleys — should be stake- 
holders. As stakeholders, they are being excluded. 


TAC: So much of the whole funicular 
argument is geared around bringing 
money into the area where “the 
area” is perceived as nothing more 
than the surrounding villages... 

BW: And it’s a very limited area; it’s 
being painted as jobs versus con- 
servation but it’s much more complicated 
than that. The Cairngorms and the 
people who go walking in them bring in 
a huge amount of money — not only to 
the Aviemore and Strathspey but to the 
area right around the Cairngorms. The 
Cairngorms area is not being proposed 
as a potential World Heritage Site, and 
is not known worldwide, because of its 
skiing or its tourist developments in the valleys. The 
Cairngorms are known because they are largest area 
of high mountain ground in the British Isles. 

One thing to bear in mind is that [the Rothiemurchus 
Concordat] is not the first of these accords to happen 
in the Cairngorms area. There’s been another one 
across on Deeside, on woodlands. The Cairngorms 
Campaign was invited to sign up and decided not to 
because we thought it was too woolly, that at the end 
of the day it wasn’t going to achieve anything. The 
wording was such that nobody could disagree with it. 
That was the Deeside Forest Accord — it had nothing 
in the accord itself about targets for removal of deer 
fencing, nothing about targets for the reduction of deer 
numbers to see real natural regeneration, and we felt 
that we were not going to put our name to anything that 
at the end of the day was not going to achieve anything. 


TAC: There were various non-governmental signa- 
tories to that accord though, so is exclusion 
[from the Rothiemurchus Concordat] primarily 
because of the NGO stance towards the funicular? 


BW: | don’t know: you would have to ask the people 
who set the thing up. But there’s a self-importance with 
which a lot of these people — these officials — 
regard themselves. How many of them have ever 
actually been on the Cairngorms? How many are 
familiar with the Cairngorms? There is a serious issue 
here about the business of exclusiveness in terms of 
the future of the proposed Cairngorms National Park. 
Who is actually going to be involved in making the 
decisions? If you want inclusive politics, then the 
people who have particular areas of knowledge and 
particular interests have to be engaged, and you have 
to be prepared to engage those interests and areas of 
expertise that disagree with your own. Otherwise 
you are not ultimately going to get a set-up that’s 
going to mean anything or move forward in any way. 
There’s a lot of talk about partnerships, but these 
tend to be of people who agree with each other rather 
than where you actually start to engage the voices 
that are likely to continue to campaign. They're not 
going to go away, those voices, they're likely to 
continue to draw attention to the shortcomings of the 
decisions made by the people in power. You can either 
have them outside the tent — and in a democracy if 
they are not being listened to directly across the 


table they will continue to go to the media and draw 
public attention to the mistakes being made — or you 
can get them inside and listen to them directly and 
start to address the problems. 


TAC: Yet the language used in these various 
concordats is the language of inclusiveness... 


BW: It’s spin. It’s officials talking to officials and they're 
talking to a landowner who is receiving a considerable 
amount of public money. 


TAC: What’s the Cairngorms Campaign’s view on 
national parks? 


BW: We would very much like to see a national park 
that has substantial powers, both in terms of manage- 
ment and planning, that is a proper national park where 
national interests are represented as well as local 
interests and that has boundaries sufficient to be able 
to protect a substantial core area. It also has to be a 
national park where there are national representatives 
who know the Cairngorms well, rather than like the 
current Cairngorms Partnership set-up which is 
stuffed full of officials who frankly do not have 
sufficient time to attend all the meetings. You look at 
the attendance list in the Cairngorms Partnership and 
while the actual representatives are supposed to be 
the chair or the convenor of each of the national 
bodies like the Forestry Commission, SNH, local 
authorities etc, you'll often find that these people 
don’t have the time to attend, so you've got a lack 
of continuity and consistency in decision-making. It 
therefore becomes a rubber-stamping forum rather than 
a body looking to seriously debate and discuss issues. 


TAC: The danger is that it becomes a local park, not 
a national one 


BW: That’s an important issue to be resolved — as 
to where the balance is achieved between local and 
national interests — and that is never more so than 
in the case of planning applications. On the key 
major planning issues, like the funicular, those are 
national issues that should be discussed in a nation- 
wide forum with national concerns primarily in mind. 
Local people might argue that these matters should 
be decided by people who live locally. Well, the key 
thing about the funicular is: how much local money 
is going into that? None. Absolutely none. It is all 


money that has come from the exchequer or from 
Europe. And therefore there should surely be some 
national checks and balances on that. 

We've seriously questioned whether there will be a 
long-term benefit. We’ve yet to see the evidence — 
any so-called evidence has always been kept secret 
by Highlands and Islands Enterprise. Let’s actually 
see the figures on the table, with projections, for how 
many jobs are going to be created and what the cost 
per job is. Also what the projections are for dis- 
placement, because my understanding is that HIE 
acknowledge that some businesses — competing 
tourist attractions — will suffer as a result of the 
funicular. People will come to the area with only so 
much money in their pocket. People from the south 
of England aren't going to say, “Hey, I’m going to go 
to the Cairngorms to travel on that funicular railway”. 
And yet there’s regional development money coming 
in from both the treasury and from Europe. 

| think there’s been a problem with the funicular all 
along in that careers were put on the line, certainly 
within HIE where it’s been quite staggering the extent 
to which the chief executive has backed this project 
despite all the indications of its nature as a high-risk 
investment. Certainly from a personal point of view 
it's not something | would put my money into as a 
certain winner, and | think the fact that they could find 
no sources of private money to back this develop- 
ment other than the institution which has most to lose 
if the company goes bust — the Bank of Scotland — 
speaks volumes about what a good or bad investment 
it is. It’s quite clear that if it was a good investment 
then there would be a queue of private backers to 
put their money in, yet no such queue exists. 


TAC: Well, look at the Millennium Dome by way of 
comparison 


BW: Exactly — the Dome has had a lot of private 
investment. The funicular did actually apply, three or 
four years ago, for millennium lottery money and it 
was decided at that stage that it was just not a 
sufficiently imaginative proposal. 


TAC: So where does the Cairngorms Campaign 
go from here, assuming the funicular gets built? 
A rearguard action? 


BW: Yes, we will continue to highlight the short- 
comings of the funicular railway. Just because it’s 
being built doesn’t mean that we think it’s a good 
thing. Whenever you get a situation like that you 
don’t suddenly think: Oh well, let’s just recognise 
that the funicular’s a wonderful development. It’s 


not. So we will continue to highlight its short- 
comings, but from the Cairngorms Campaign’s point 
of view our key concern and interest over the next 
year will be what’s going to happen about national 
parks. 


TAC: Have the politics of the whole funicular saga 
changed the position regarding national parks? 


BW: | think you can look at it in two ways. | think the 
fact that the development lobby appears to have the 
upper hand in this case means that a national park 
may not be seen in quite the context it could have 
been. But on the other hand the fact that there’s been 
such a controversy over the funicular might mean 
that there’s recognition of the need not to repeat the 
same mistakes. | think it hangs in the balance and 
the nature of the eventual national park is dependent 
on the views of the politicians — and in particular 
Sarah Boyack. 

Boyack, certainly from the point of view of the 
Cairngorms Campaign, has already failed one test on 
the funicular. | think any credibility that she has as a 
minister with potential for doing good things for the 
environment will be determined by what happens in 
respect of Cairngorms National Park. If it has 
sufficient powers, if it’s a large area with wide bound- 
aries and if representatives from conservation inter- 
ests and outdoor recreation interests are included in 
the body that ultimately evolves, then it will reflect 
well on her. If on the other hand a small area is 
covered, if there are no planning powers and if out- 
doors recreation and non-governmental conservation 
interests continue to be excluded, then she will have 
been seen to have failed. 


TAC: Are you pessimistic generally — or, rather, 
are you becoming more pessimistic? 


BW: | think there are some serious issues to be 
confronted and | don’t necessarily hold the confidence 
that some might hold that we're ultimately going to 
get to a better position simply because of the 
experience we’ve had with the funicular. We were 
promised by Brian Wilson that the funicular would 
be the sort of issue that would be thoroughly 
debated in the Scottish parliament. It never was, and 
| reserve judgment on whether or not Sarah Boyack 
is going to have enough clout to change the scene 
sufficiently from the direction it’s been going for the 
past three years. There always was a commitment by 
Labour to national parks. The question is, what sort 
of national parks are we going to have? | think this 
is going to be a very good test of that. 


The situation in the Cairngorms — and on the northern 
side in particular — is changing all the while, and nothing 
is set in stone, or in concrete for that matter. But by way 
of an intermediate update, it should be noted that SNH 

and the Highland Council failed to deliver the visitor 

management plan promised for 18 May. This would 
have included “visitor arrangements” for hillwalkers in 
the proposed funicular area. So there’s still no sign of 
the inclusive approach that the Cairngorms Campaign 
continues to hope for and work towards... 
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Gordon Smith has been chipping away at a round of Donalds — and writing about them in TAC — for 
as long as anyone can recall. When he started, footballers were still in long shorts, the maximum wage 
was in force and teams were actually relegated from and promoted to the top flight. And now he has 


climbed all of old Percy’ hills. Well, sort of 


Blue and White 
Remembered Hills 


APRIL 1997, and Kilmarnock had reached 
the Cup semi-final with Dundee United as 
opponents. Before that came the other semi, 
strangely enough involving two ex-Killie 
managers: Tommy Burns’ Celtic versus Alex 
Totten’s Falkirk. I listened to this apparent 
mismatch as I climbed Larg Hill under a 
beautiful blue Galloway sky. The Hoops took 
the lead and the deluge was then expected 
to follow: but the Bairns equalised and a 
nervous Celtic could not find the killer 
second, despite substitutions and reorg- 
anisation. Burns fiddled while I roamed. 

Two days later, our own semi at Tynecastle ended 0-0. 
The replays followed over a week later, Killie winning with 
a late goal and Falkirk recording an astonishing, victory. 
The following, Saturday I was walking some Ochils with 
the Ed when it struck me that these were the Donalds closest 
to Falkirk. I looked over at Blairdenon, and saw that its 
name contained a secret prediction: the game would be a 
drab one-nil. But for whom? 

And so it came to pass that on the 24 May 1997, Kilmar- 
nock won the Scottish Cup thanks to a Paul Wright goal 
late in the first half and a disallowed Falkirk goal very late 
in the second. I was still celebrating the following Sunday 
when I wore my Killie top while finishing off the remaining 
Ochilly tops of King’s Seat and Andrew Gannel Hill. Two 
impossible things had happened between Ochil outings, 


the other being a Labour election victory. The hills were | 


unusually busy for Donalds and I began to get the 
impression that my attire was attracting one or two 
baleful glances. It again struck me that we were not very 
far from Falkirk, and wearing such a strip on the Ochils 
might be taken as Ayrshire triumphalism. I felt a bit 
shamefaced about this, as the Brockvillean fans had been 
impressively magnanimous in defeat. 

Another close season began and, unlike the previous 
one, reasonable fitness allowed Donald-bashing on a scale 
that would bring a smile to the face of John Reid. (Hey, 
dont knock a sick man — Ed.) The last day of June saw a 


long wet walk from Talla over to White Coomb via four | 


New Donalds, then back to the Megget Stone over three 
more. The following week gave another big day in sunny 
Galloway, taking in Craignaw, Dungeon Hill and Mull- 
wharchar, possibly the most remote Donald in terms of 
the physical effort required to get to its summit. Very very 
rough, it says in my logbook, but very very rewarding too. 
There is a feeling of great remoteness here, but also a 
sense of sanctuary, perhaps because of the protective cup 
of the Awful Hand; Loch Enoch lies below like spilled 
quicksilver. This spot is the equal of any Highland hill I 
have visited, and more memorable than most. 

The Ed and I had then had a half-day on the Manor 
Hills. Given the name of the range, you sort of expect to find 


| 
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the Krays, Mad Frankie Fraser or Jack “the Hat” McVitie 
tramping the heather: but there was nary another soul to 
be seen on this hot and overcast August day. Perhaps 
they had been deterred by too many Laws. On Stob of 
that ilk, it started to rain. I remarked that only in a Scottish 
summer could you find yourself wearing, short trousers, 
sunglasses and a Gore-Tex jacket. The Ed disagreed: what 
about a rave in Ibiza, he quipped. And they carry whistles 
there too. 

The warm rain continued to fall as we discussed the latest 
Munros revision; then rumbles of thunder could be heard, 
the gods of the Donalds obviously being affronted by 
such talk. Soon after, the hills developed an ominously 
“live” feel, and we decided that headlong retreat was the 
better part of valour. I suddenly felt a pained regret that | 
had failed to bag Dun Rig and Birkscairn, as they were quite 
awkwardly placed: it was then I realised that I was not 
being quite as Buddhist about bagging as I had liked to 
think. Having amassed a fair Donald total by now, I had 
already given a bit of thought to the endgame. I had a vague 
notion of finishing on my tenth wedding anniversary in 
early October: it was already mid-August, so the loss of 
two ticks today was a setback. Making good the loss would 
eventually require a major effort, a Donald trump. 

Yet another season began as | set out along the side of 
Culter Fell, starting the longish walk-in to Gathersnow and 
associated hills. After almost five kilometres of tarmac and 
path, I turned a corner to see a covey of Land Rovers, 
Barbours, hipflasks and shotguns. As I approached, a 
hefty picnic hamper was produced, and hamburger rolls 
appeared from somewhere. Whereas the grouse-shooters 
were confronting relish, I was not relishing confrontation: 
the downside of solo walking is the absence of witnesses. 
I approached warily, extracting OS72 from my rucksack as 
I went. Hello, I offered. Whereabouts are you shooting 
today? The dominant female of the group, a grey-haired 
and green-wellied Bourbon, fixed me with a basilisk stare. 
We’re shooting here, she stated, with /’etat, c’est moi 
imperiousness. I tried to respond by adopting a jv suis ef 
Jy reste rebelliousness. Didn’t you see the warning 
notice? she demanded, as a couple of big, rugger types 


started to pay more attention to me than to their cans of 
Export. There was no warning notice, I responded as 
equably as possible, seeing, that this could be the end of 
the day’s hillwalking, almost before it had begun. Bloody 
landowners. I briefly imagined myself knitting aTom Weir 
toorie bunnet at the foot of the guillotine. 

The stand-off was broken by another young man, 
possibly her son, who confessed that he had failed to put 
the warning sign up, right enough. He asked to see my 
map, and pointed out the area of the shoot: as luck would 
have it, my intended route bypassed this part of Culter 
Fell and I was able to negotiate a passage. There were 
lovely rolling views from high on the ridge, peace disturbed 
only by the banging, of guns below. I ran into the shooters 
again at the end — they satisfied, no doubt, with their bag 
of tetraonids and I with my double brace of Donalds. 


THERE FOLLOWED a peculiar hiatus. Such disparate 
factors as house redecoration, bad weather, Killie in Europe 
and other historical events detained me for the best part of 
a month: my self-imposed schedule was now in some 
doubt. Julie and I would be off for an anniversary trip to 
the Borders, during which we were to climb my last 
Donald, the remote Cauldcleuch Head, on 11 October; it 
was now 20 September. Four days out had been planned 
before Cauldcleuch: the as yet unDun Rig; an Ettrick hat- 
trick; Under Saddle Yoke; and a big day on Talla, encom- 
passing five New Donalds. Unfortunately, only three 
Saturdays were available. Oh well, I thought as I set off 
from the car at the Megget Stone, perhaps some solution 
would reveal itself. 

It was an overcast day, but dry and mild as I took a 
diversion to Talla Cleuch Head on the way to busy (two 
other walkers) Broad Law, then another awkward contour- 
ing drop to Hunt Law before ascending again to Cramalt 
Craig. There I met an elderly chap, with whom I shared a 
lunchbreak. Yes, he was doing Donalds, with maybe a 
dozen to go. He had never heard of New Donalds, though. 
He had completed the Munros the previous year. What 
about the eight “new” Munros, I asked. He had read about 
them, he said, but didn’t really give a toss. He had done 
the Munros that existed at the time; he had done a fair 
number of Corbetts too. I asked about Grahams. He looked 
puzzled. I explained. Whatever will they think of next, he 
commented. We set off for Clockmore together, and he 
told of his recollections of the Talla area before the war. 
He had been brought up there, and remembered the estate 
before the reservoirs were built. It was a pleasure to listen 
to him, and something of a corrective to my present ticking 
obsession to hear his views. No less welcome was his will- 
ingness to go out of his way to give me a lift back to my car. 

The obsession achieved its nadir the next Saturday. 
Still four walks to do, three weeks to do them in. Two 
would have to be done in one day. In a fit of Donald fever, 
I drove through Innerleithen map in lap, searching for the 
wee road to Glen House. The walk-in to Dun Rig, past the 
tautologous Glenvalley, was an inspiring start. Dun Rig 
done, I was beginning the traverse to lonely Birkscairn 
when I noticed a figure appear hurriedly on the ridge. He 
appeared to be pursued by another, who in turn was being, 
hunted by a large gang of apparently angry persons. 
More Benny Hill than Birkscairn Hill, I thought. As they 
approached, I could see to my disappointment that they 
were wearing fell-runner garb rather than Hill’s Angels’ 


stockings, suspenders and lacy lingerie. Mind you, they do 
try: why else would fell-runners wear such tight and tiny 
shorts, like Graeme Souness in the 1978 World Cup? 
Surely such constriction is not conducive to their sport? 

They were racing between two breweries — Traquair 
and Broughton — although beer bellies were notably 
absent. I patted my own stomach, expanded by tides of 
gastrodelic lager, and reflected ruefully that these Lowry 
characters would likely be quaffing ale before I would 
today. Back to the car, then a long drive on twisting and 
dodgy roads from OS73 to OS79. Pulling boots back on, 
and starting an ascent of Ettrick Pen and its outliers from 
scratch after having finished one hill walk that day, and 
when it was already three o’clock, was a challenge. 

Morale was further dented when, just as the footie was 
kicking off, I jumped over a gate. My little radio, companion 
of so many Donalds, detached itself from my belt and fell 
to the ground, swiftly followed by nemesis in the form of a 
size eleven boot supporting 15 stones of bone, muscle and 
beergut. I left a fragment of transistor in the Pen’s cairn 
before hauling myself wearily over Hopetoun Craig, and 
Wind Fell, then dropped down to the bothy at Over Phaw- 
hope where I signed the book with, what else, an Ettrick pen. 

On the long journey home I congratulated myself that in 
New Labour terms I was back on grid, almost missing the 
irony that I was in danger of exchanging tunnel-vision 
Munro-ticking for tunnel-vision Donald-ticking. So much, it 
would appear, for the ethic of Buddhist bagging with which 
I had begun the enterprise. Meet the new boss, indeed. 

New Donald, new radio. The next Saturday I climbed 
Under Saddle Yoke in the cloud and pissing rain and 
howling gale while Celtic gubbed Killie bigtime. I decided 
to eschew the boggy pleasures of Rotten Bottom, the col 
between USY and Carrifran Gans. I was wet, fed up and 
tired and it was only an Old Donald top anyway: it could 
wait for another day. Only one Donald Donald left, thank 
Christ. I had had enough. 

And so, on 11 October at three o’clock, I was drinking 
malt whisky alone at the cold top of Cauldcleuch Head, 
waiting for Scotland to kick off against Latvia in the World 
Cup qualifier. I used the self-timer to take a picture of 
myself and the view — the Pond hills, White Coomb, the 
Eildons, Corserine, Merrick and even my local Blackcraig. 
It had been a long journey to get here, in more than one 
sense — and as I turned back down the hill I wondered 
if I would ever get round to bagging Carrifran Gans. 


Note: — Two and a half years on, the answer is not yet. 
Whether this is a subconscious anti-bag statement, or pure 
laziness, remains to be seen. 


Ed. — Known Donaldists have now crept up from the 55 
given in The Grahams and the New Donalds fo 70, 
including a few from days of yore plus Peter and Frances 
Wilson who are based, none-too-handily, in Northern 
Ireland. More on this, and on Corbetteer and Grahamist 
updates, anon. Always keen to hear of more, of course. 


uf 
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- Golden TACky Awards - 


Slight overstatement award 

GREG Holstead, of the Great Scottish Climb, an all-the- 
Munros-in-a-day attempt, (mis)quoted in the Sunday 
Herald, 9 April: “The Inaccessible Pinnacle is definitely 
the most dangerous and difficult climb in Britain — you 
need a lot of experience with ropes and harnesses”. And on 
a similar theme, Val Hamilton reports hearing Michael 
Buerk say, on 999, words to the effect that “the South Kin- 
tail ridge is one the wildest, most remote parts of Scotland”. 


Made-up placenames award 

THERE are numerous of these at any given time but it’s rare 
to see one given such prominence as Tulloch Bridge, which, 
as The Herald recently pointed out, is often seen on the 
BBC weather map as one of the country’s hot spots. 
Insofar as this place can be pinned down, it’s presumably 
the railway bridge between Tulloch station and Fersit. 
Perhaps the girders heat up. (And an award to Reporting 
Scotland, which on 24/5/00 suggested that Castle Tioram 
was both in Ardnamurchan and on “Moidart island”. ) 


Sending off an unfinished draft award 

DENIS Brook and Phil Hinchliffe, for their North to the 
Cape — A trek from Fort William to Cape Wrath, On 
p176 they outline Naismith’s Rule and Tranter’s amendment 
to it, but then rather undermine their authority by writing 
this: “So, how does one adapt Naismith’s Rule (W. 
Naismith was a Scottish climber) to take account of 
these variables? Philip Tranter (another Scottish climber?) 
formulated a variation to the Rule as follows...” 

Come on lads, it’s not hard to confirm the basics on Philip 
Tranter: first double Munroist, inventor of an eponymous 
round of Glen Nevis, son of an even more famous father, 
died tragically young ... the list is almost endless. He was one 
of the great Scottish hill figures of the past 40 years. 


ACTUALLY, this book is worth a formal review rather than 
a passing slag, as it’s a strong contender for a much bigger 
prize, the Most Sloppily Researched Book of Recent 
Years Award. It’s difficult to know where to start, 
however, so plentiful are North to the Cape’s amusing 
offerings. But a logical place, symptomatic of the whole, 
would be to note that on p11 the aforementioned Scottish 
climbers are referred to as “Naismaith and Trantor”. In 
other words, not only are Brook and Hinchliffe incapable 
of checking facts and spellings in other people’s books, 
they can’t even get it right when cross-referencing their own. 

Throughout the book there is a sense of the authors 
writing about things of which they have little grasp and 
which they haven’t bothered to check, let alone double- 
check. Any book inevitably includes mistakes, but there 
are some howling ones here. Take the section (pp171-2) 
likely to be of interest to many TAC readers: “Munro, 
Corbett and Donald”. This states that Munro’s original 
1891 list included 238 hills (it was actually 283); that 
there are currently 233 subsidiary Tops (it’s 227) that 
Hugh Symonds holds the record for the fastest round (it’s 
Andrew Johnston and Rory Gibson, 51 days in 1992, 
although Charlie Campbell could well be trashing this as 
TAC46 appears). Hugh Munro’s two unclimbed Munros 
are given as the In Pinn (wrong) and “Carn Clioch - mhuilinn” 
(sic). Elsewhere comes idiosyncratic guidance on how to 
pronounce Beinn Eighe, which Brook and Hinchliffe 
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believe “rhymes with ‘ache’”. Well, yes, but only if you 
pronounce “ache” wrongly. 

These are all understandable errors, albeit hackneyed 
ones. But then, after carefully detailing Percy Donald’s 
complex criteria for non-Highland hills, Brook and Hinch- 
liffe give the impression of having pasted in the details 
without ever once having allowed a flicker of brain power 
to come near the process. “On your trip to and through 
the Western Highlands,” they write, “you will see many 
mountains. Enjoy them all, whether they be Munros, 
Corbetts or Donalds.” This, remember, is a book about a 
route which starts in Fort William and heads north- 
wards. They might as well have mentioned the Wainwrights. 

This, though, is just nitpickery. More worrying — to the 
point of offensiveness, not something to be said lightly — 
is the blithely patronising attitude to Scotland displayed 
throughout the book. Brook and Hinchliffe are Hudders- 
field-based — fair enough — but come equipped with an 
image of Scotland which, if not quite Brigadoon, is cer- 
tainly born of Edinburgh’s High Street at the height of the 
tourist season. For reasons known only to themselves, 
their walk-descriptions are punctuated by lengthy musings 
on what they see as the important aspects of Scottish life. 
The first is “Scotland, a brief history”, followed by “The 
monarchs of Scotland”: 14 pages of twaddlesome guff 
about kings and queens which has no conceivable place in 
such a guidebook. The fact that it appears immediately 
after the route-outlining introduction, and before a step of 
the way has been described, merely adds to the absurdity. 
Talk about knocking readers off their stride at the very start. 

Later sections are worse: bagpipes, “Haggis, Neeps-an’ 
tatties” (sic), tartan, whisky and, inevitably, Bonnie 
Prince fucking Charlie. Quite aside from these being, in- 
appropriate — and unspeakably cliched — in such a 
book, the authors seem to have no understanding, that 
much of what they’re copying (sorry, writing about) bears 
zero relevance to the chunk of Scotland which their book 
purports to describe. Just as they think that Donalds are to 
be found in Wester Ross and Sutherland, so they churn 
out geographically off-message info such as: “In 1645, 
William Kidd was born in Greenock”, or “Mary Somerville 
was born in Jedburgh in 1780”. Uh-huh — so what? Burns 
pops up of course, but the authors are so clueless about the 
Scots language that they botch the bard’s words (“And sae 
the Lord be thank it”; “Aboon then a’ ye tak your place’). 

Imagine it in reverse: a Scotland-based author writes a 
book about walking from, say, Hull to Halifax. To match 
Brook and Hinchliffe’s methodology, this would not only 
trot out page upon page of northern England caricatures 
(flat caps, whippets, black puddings, Ee bah gum accents), 
but also include loads of pseudo-sociological colour from 
completely different parts of England: Morris dancing, 
pearly kings and queens, the White Cliffs of Dover. 

Sadly but hilariously, Brook and Hinchliffe fall big- 
time into the ignorant trap of those who think Scotland a 
parish-sized place where everywhere is just around the 
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corner from everywhere else. This reaches its nadir when 
notes on how to walk from Sourlies to Kinloch Hourn end 
with four pages about the history of the Caledonian 
Canal. It’s surreal. 

It’s also patronising, and downright objectionable, as in 
passages such as this, from p25: “To this day, Scottish 
people play a leading, part in the social, economic and 
technical aspects of life in their own country and the United 
Kingdom as a whole”. Wow: so we can actually run our 
own schools, clean our own streets and even tie our own 
shoelaces. Jeez-o. Imagine if B and H had written about 
a walk through, say, west Africa instead of western Scot- 
land: “Teeth gleaming from the shadows of the jungle, the 
bright-eyed darkies are no longer savages, but have learned 
the rudiments of reading, and writing”. What they have 
produced here — and what Cicerone has allowed to be 
published — is almost down at that crypto-colonial level. 

This reviewer is not qualified to say whether the historical 
sections of North to the Cape are accurate (although he 
is qualified to scream if he hears one more syllable about 
BPfC, Culloden and the 45). Someone such as the 
Toffee Magnate would be the person for this — not that 
Rennie or indeed anyone should waste time or money on 
this book. But seeing just how many slipshod mistakes in- 
habit those sections which are familiar territory suggests 
that the shortbread-ridden bits must be factually flawed, 
too. No book can escape the odd typo, but this one has a 
whole gazetteer’s worth: St Andrew’s, Monros, Gorbh 
Chioch Bheag, Ratagen, Fuor Tholl, Torridans, Fochabars, 
Sherriffmuir, Stornaway, Laphroig and so on. They even 
get it wrong, when deciding to mention the other side of 
the world, with “Bearing Straits”. Likewise there’s a com- 
plete cluelessness about the weather: “What we Sassenachs 
call drizzle, the Scots call haar’. Er, no they don’t, actually. 

For “professional walkers” (p95), B and H do not 
appear to have much grasp of heights or — worryingly, 
given the context — of maps. When arriving at Cape 
Wrath, we are told that: “Nearby, Black Cliff is a sheer 
260 metres from the swirling Atlantic”. Eh? That’s so far 
removed from reality that it’s difficult to know what 
they’ re on about — or even what they’re on. Similarly, the 
book falls into the age-old (and “dangerous”, to quote 
one of the authors’ own buzzwords) trap of giving the 
962m east top of Gulvain as the hill’s summit. At one 
point they chastise “a group of pedants” (the book’s one 
great phrase) who have removed some signs in a forested 
area near Kinlochewe, yet they could do worse than seek 
out said pedants and employ them to check the ground- 
work of their book. (Actually, it’s worth quoting the entire 
“pedants” para, so typical is it of the high-handed and over- 
stated tone that runs through the book: “It seems that a 
group of pedants caused the notices to be removed. We 
consider this to be an act of utmost irresponsibility, as 
inexperienced walkers could become disorientated and 
lost in the forest with the possibility of fatality.” Yeah, right.) 

It’s the tone of the thing that really grates: constant talk 
of their route being the “definitive” one, references to 
“unofficial” paths (so what are they, then?), and a very 
didactic route-finding style. This links with the remarkable 
openness with which they admit to having not done proper 
on-the-ground research. The main Fort-Cape walk 
described was completed in 1997 and 1998, but numerous 
“Variants” are based on a 1983 Cape-Fort trek. “Do note 
that we have not researched these routes since our 1983 
walk,” they write, “and the descriptions given are from 


memory and reference to OS maps. If you use any of the 
routes, you may find that, in places, the descriptions are 
at variance with reality.” Astonishing. 

Another leap of logic comes on p11: “We feel that inform- 
ation like ‘turn right at the third stile by the signpost’ is of 
dubious value.” Reasonable enough if an interesting, open- 
eyed narrative is the consequence, but even though their 
route goes through the most stile-less and least signposted 
part of Britain, turn-right-ism is precisely what dominates 
the descriptions. The book is crammed with: “Keep ahead 
and left. Do NOT cross the bridge” and “An (unofficial?) 
path climbs up through trees as if to make a short cut. We 
do NOT recommend it!” They’re very big on CAPITAL 
LETTERS, especially when telling folk what NOT to do. 

“We cannot say the scenery is special,” they say of the 
Knockdamph to Oykel Bridge stretch, while Blairmore to 
Sandwood Bay merits: “Scenery-wise it is unremarkable, 
crossing featureless moorland for many a long mile”. It’s 
all so utterly joyless that you wonder why they bothered. 
Part of the reason for so much cliched crap is because they 
seem incapable of the most basic descriptive writing 
beyond the odd “majestic”. There is next to no flora or 
fauna, nothing about people met en route, and scarcely any 
enlightening comment on the surrounding views. Two of 
their six stated criteria on the opening page kind of sum it 
up: “[The route] must avoid long hauls over featureless 
moors or along uninteresting straths ... It must not pass, by 
design, over high peaks.” Which doesn’t exactly leave much 
on a multi-week walk through some of the most spect- 
acular scenery imaginable. It’s hardly surprising that all 
we get is plodplodplod of the most prosaic kind. 

If the two smiling chaps on the back cover had a happy 
and inspiring time on their walk — as they say they did — 
then they completely fail to convey this. Much of the 
trouble stems from their remaining firmly on their Yorkshire- 
based backsides when it comes to clarifying points of 
uncertainty and confusion. “Perhaps”, “we believe” or “we 
assume” feature often, and we read things such as: “At 
this point, we were denied what must be fine views since 
there was heavy cloud”. This theme recurs so frequently 
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| that you find yourself yelling: “Well go back on a fine day 


and have a proper look, for Chrissake”. 

It’s been a while since TAC reviewed a product so 
negatively as to warrant an unequivocal “don’t buy” tag, 
but that’s precisely what applies here. Scratching around 
for something on the positive side, North to the Cape has 
some reasonable engravings by way of illustration, while 
on pp15-16 it’s good to see the authors swimming, against 
the current fad for two walking poles. But there is almost 
nothing to recommend this book — indeed, it is an extreme 
example of what Hamish Brown, elsewhere in this TAC, 
cites as the trend towards “slovenly, unlovely work”. 
Equally worrying is to see such drivel published by Cicerone, 
long respected but recently having changed hands. Is this 
their future — zero quality control and not an editor in sight? 


North to the Cape, by Denis Brook and Phil Hinchliffe, 
published by Cicerone, 1999, ISBN 1 85284 285 7, £11.99. 
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Hell, but not on wheels 


Hell of a Journey: On foot through the Scottish Highlands in winter 
by Mike Cawthorne ici Press, 2000, xii + 164pp, ISBN 1 84183 005 4, £12.99) 


THE TITLE summarises things pretty well. Between 
6 November 1997 and 28 March 1998, Mike 
Cawthorne made a continuous round of 135 Munro 
summits over 1000m, from the Loch Broom Beinn 
Dearg to Bidean nam Bian. Usually alone, almost 
completely unsupported, and on foot all the way. 
Really on foot. No “self-propelled” connecting trips 
by bike. No hitching off the route and back again 
for rest days. Not even a pair of cross-country skis 
to carry him across the Moine Mhor. Just plain old 
slogging through thigh-deep snow, step-kicking 
across windslab, front-pointing up ice. He bought 
food along the way in village shops, and navigated 
between food caches he had buried months pre- 
viously at strategic points along his planned route. 
Because foul weather always combines the worst 
aspects of inevitability and unpredictability, Cawthorne 
deliberately left his plans vague and always 
cached more food than he thought he would need, 
just in case he became storm-bound for days on 
end. Often he ended up huddled somewhere like 
Culra or the Fords of Avon, whiling away the time with 
a book and then dashing out into hellish weather to 
snatch a few summits freestyle. The publicity 
material from Mercat mentions “months of meticulous 


planning”, but this story is almost the antithesis of | 


planning — what impresses most is his on-the-fly 
adaptability backed up by mental and physical stamina. 

In fact, Cawthorne’s antipathy to meticulous plan- 
ning is evident on the first page of the introduction. 
He describes how “on a whim in May 1986” he and 
a friend, Dave Hughes, set out to climb all the 
Munros in a continuous journey (277 at that time, 
not the 284 given in the text). On that occasion 
they started off with “no support or planning”, wearing 
jeans and fishermen’s jackets. Ten years on, winter 
clothing and equipment obviously needed a little 
more forethought, but there is still an odd gap in 
the planning. Cawthorne’s list of 135 Munros over 
1000m comes from the 1990 edition of Munro’s 
Tables — but the 1997 revision was available for 
some months before he set off. It lists 137 summits 
matching Cawthorne’s criteria. There are four 
additions, in the form of promoted Tops — An 
Stuc, Sgurr an Lochain Uaine, Sgurr na Carnach 
and Stob Coire Sgreamhach; and two deletions — 
Sgor an lubhair (relegated to Top status) and 
Sgurr Breac (dropping from 1000m to 999m). To 
have used the current Tables would have made a 
negligible difference to his journey — from the text 
and the lie of the land, he almost certainly climbed 
the first three of the four additions anyway, thinking 
they were Tops. But he finished on Bidean, making 
a half-day, fine-weather outing up Coire nan 
Lochan. Only 1500 horizontal metres and 120 
metres of ascent separated him from Sgreamhach 
and 1997-vintage completion, but he didn’t make 
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the journey. It seems amazingly unlikely that in the 
months prior to setting off he contrived to miss the 
customary fuss over the new Table revisions, and 
that he then managed to remain ignorant during his 
143-day walk, despite regular hostel stays and the 
occasional rendezvous with friends. But that seems 
to be what happened — there is not the slightest 
glimmer of an alternative explanation in the book. 

And there is another, similar, lapse. He describes 
climbing Clach Leathad, but then cuts straight to 
Meall a’Bhuiridh — no mention of Creise, which 
took over Leathad’s Munro status in 1981. The story, 
then, is an odd mixture of dogged determination 
and vagueness. Many times we see him setting off 
down the wrong ridge, then slogging grittily up again 
to rejoin his chosen route. And then there is the 
strange matter of his starting point — Sandwood 
Bay, six days’ walking from Beinn Dearg. He says 
there is a “whole catalogue of reasons” for this 
choice, but offers only his memories of pleasant 
childhood holidays. One of the reasons we read 
books like this one is to get a glimpse of the 
author's motivation, and those six days of extra- 
neous bog-slogging just aren’t adequately explained. 

In fact, | didn’t learn much about Cawthorne 
himself. He is endearingly frank about his anxieties 
when he finds himself inadvertently embroiled in 
steep, icy scrambling territory, and he confesses 
that he is never entirely convinced that he will 


| achieve his day’s walking objectives. But what on 


earth kept him vou on through the blizzards 


ana miles of soft snow? What drove him to the point 
of navigating compassless through a whiteout, 
rather than abandoning his journey? Cawthorne 
reveals too little of himself for us to make a judg- 
ment. There is no doubt that he is self-sufficient, and 
(despite his protestations) massively confident in his 
own abilities. Above Strathfarrar, he and his friends 
condemn a “tall sinewy gentleman of advanced 
years” because he chooses to continue his planned 
route despite bad weather and encroaching night. 
But then on Nevis Cawthorne dismissively ignores 
the counsel of another “elderly gentleman” who 
advises against continuing in foul weather. 

“Perceptions of folly will always differ,’ Cawthorne 
writes. Quite. Read this book, then, for an engross- 
ing story of fortitude and resilience in the face of 
foul weather and exhaustion. But be prepared for 
the occasional urge to take the author aside and 
shake him. 
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With relatively little in this TAC about the categorisation 
of hills into lists, now seems a good time for an esoteric 
query to be aired. It’s a bit difficult to explain concisely, as 
it includes at least two variables, but is basically this: 
which is the most popular / much-loved / well-known hill 
in Scotland (or even Britain) not to appear in any hill list? 
A corollary could even be added: which of these hills is 
the furthest from ever appearing in any future hill list? 

Some examples are required, by way of explanation. By 
“lists”, we're not just talking Munros or even Corbetts. 
The term should be taken to include Munros, Munro Tops, 
Corbetts, Corbett Tops, Grahams, Docharties, New 
Donalds, Old Donalds and Tops, Hewitts, Nuttalls, 
Deweys, county tops, plus of course Marilyns and the 
even more rigorously inclusive Yeamans. “Sub” lists, too, 
those hills less than 10 metres short of any category. 
Small single-summit islands might well suggest them- 
selves as easy winners of the prize, but not if Haswell-Smith's 
The Scottish Islands is regarded as a hill list — which it is, 
sort of, as it has strict inclusion criteria, albeit of area rather 
than height. And if this is a hill list, then all manner of sea 
stacks — which Haswell-Smith invariably mentions — are 
subsidiary tops. (Off-mainland stacks such as Am Buachaille 
could however be considered.) 

Various unpublished “extreme” lists would be excluded 
from the canon, notably John Kirk's Big Mountain List (600m 
height with 20m drop, 4538 summits total) and Andrew 
Allum’s British Hills, Volume One: The Islands of Scotland 
(30m height, 10m drop, 6566 summits). 

So what are the contenders? Three Scottish hills 
immediately spring to mind: Ben A’n, Mither Tap of 
Bennachie, and Clachnaben. It is of course impossible to 
objectively assess which of these is the “best loved”, or 
“most well-known’, although your editor's view would be 
that Mither Tap is one of the ten best loved summits in 
the country, regardless of lists and such like. However, the 
“near-miss” aspect can be cartographically tested. Ben 
A'n, 461m high, is prevented from being both a Marilyn 
and a Yeaman by 564m Meall Gainmheich to the north. The 
drop to the col lacks a spot height on either the Landranger 
or Superwalker, but is small, of the order of 15m. 

The great north-eastern landmark of Mither Tap, 518m, is 
“cancelled out” by 528m Oxen Craig to the west, and here 
the drop is a more substantial 90m or so. Clachnaben 
(which, along with Mither Tap, appears in Kirk's list) is a 
tricky customer: it is the near-summit tor that makes it so 
prominent, rather than the 589m hilltop. (There is also a 
trig, at 579m.) Here the drop to the next top, Hill of 
Edendocher, is just over 50m, but Hill of Edendocher is 
itself unlisted and the ridge undulates for around 7km until 
finally rising to a cancelling Corbett, Mount Battock. 

Get the idea? Another major contender is Dumgoyne, 
the “thumb” on the end of the Campsies (and recently 
trashed — see page 19 for more on this). Then there is 
Tom Weir's hill, Duncryne aka the Dumpling. Simply too 
small at 142m to be anything other than a SubMarilyn 
(which it isn’t), but much loved and very prominent all 
the same. Or what about 397m Beinn a’Bhragaidh, the 
statuesque hill above Golspie? Although hardly “loved”, 
this has a drop of under 50m to the rarely climbed (but 
pleasant) parent summit of Beinn Lunndaidh. 

And what of An Stac on Skye’s Cuillin ridge, or the 
Old Man of Storr (both of course in Allum)? Or Dundee 
Law? Or the lower two Eildons? Or, down on the Plain, hills 
such as Parlick, the scenic arm of Fair Snape Fell? The — 
er — list is endless, but what could and should come top? 


And while on the subject, what should “Ben A’n” be 
called? It never seems quite right to write that — like a 
lingering relic of Victoriana — and while Ben An and Ben 
A’an are also seen, they never seem satisfactory, either. 
Should there be a return to the pre-Scott Am Binnein? 
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Speaking of the great Tom, an interesting piece entitled 
“The Map Makers’, in the April issue of The Scots Magazine 
shows that the old campaigner still has his finger on 
various pulses. TAC45 discussed the recent outbreak of 
“monument” plaques on selected Ordnance Survey trig 
points and fundamental bench marks and wondered as 
to the identity of “the OS’s crack plaque-fixing outfit”. 
Well, Tom has met the fella: “Il had just arrived on top of 
the same wee hill with the wide panoramic view 
[Duncryne, of course], when | was joined by a man who 
dumped his heavy rucksack at the pillar, and as he looked 
around while getting his breath back, he explained that 
he was an Ordnance Surveyor and his job was to bore 
four holes on the east side of the pillar and screw on a 
plaque. He had come from Southampton, and would be 
going to some of the remote islands to do the same job.” 
Well, well. Annoyingly, Tom doesn't mention the man's 
name — very out of character, that. But all the same, scoop 
is the word. There is immediately a new mystery. Does 
the plaqueman always screw his plaque to the east side 
of the trig, as implied by the article? If so, what's that all 
about? Is it a Muslim thing, some kind of homage to Mecca? 


The question of trig plaques first hit these pages in the 
context of the annual quiz, and there has been a develop- 
ment with regard to an earlier quiz question — from the 
1997/8 torment. In TAC35, p5, we asked quizzers to 
complete a quotation, said to be from Ernest Hemingway: 
“There are only three true sports: bull-fighting, mountain- 
climbing, and —; the rest are merely games.” The answer 
was motor-racing — the quote had cropped up during the 
previous year in a newspaper article about Formula One 
— and TAC36 duly suggested that it came from Death in 
the Afternoon, Hemingway's 1932 book on bull-fighting. 

Your editor, in his youth, read all Hemingway's published 
work, including Death in the Afternoon, but must admit 
that this quote was not seen on a swiftish flick through in 
the aftermath of the quiz. Over two years on, it’s hard to 
recall the exact circumstances, but the “1932” attribution 
was almost certainly made on the basis that the newspaper 
source mentioned the book. 


Slipshod research has a habit of coming back to haunt 
you, so there was an air of “I know what this is about” when 
Josh Silverstein’s out-of-the-blue email appeared. 
Silverstein, of the Massachusetts-based website Timeless 
Hemingway, had seen TAC’s website and wrote: “Il am 
wondering if you possibly have a source for this quotation. 
| am intrigued because you have included a date on 
the quote. Death in the Afternoon was published in 1932, 
but | do not believe the quote can be found there. Any 
enlightenment you can offer would be greatly appreciated.” 

A couple of mail-swaps later, he added: “This particular 
quotation has eluded me for years, so any time | see the 
slightest clue, | immediately follow up on it. The quote is 
so intriguing for it doesn't sound like Hemingway, at least 
not the early Hemingway, who did not believe bullfighting 
was a sport. He clearly states this in his 1923 article ‘Bull 
Fighting — a Tragedy’ and reiterates the belief throughout 
Death in the Afternoon. | can honestly say that this is 
the most widely received query at my Hemingway quote- 
finder service. | just can’t place it. Whatever measures you 
can take to find a source are extremely appreciated.” 

So, does anyone know where the words originate? 
Some obscure-but-genuine Hemingway source, or an 
urban-myth-type false attribution? Contact TAC, or mail Josh 
Silverstein direct at webmaster @timelesshemingway.com 


The Cheviot, the flags 


THERE HAVE been wars over mountains. Italy entered 
the First World War to regain the Terra Irridenta, the lands 
of the South Tyrol Alps which they claimed as their 
natural frontier. And Scotland has its own terra irridenta— 
in fact three such. Until 1346, the Isle of Man was part of 
Scotland, and really that means there should be another 
Graham to add to the list, making a neater 225. The 
whole area of Cumbria, which had been part of the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, was claimed by Scotland until 
much later. With a bit of creative accounting, this could 
bring the real tally of Scotland’s Munros up to the 300 
mark — and leave the Southrons with none. 

But even if we were to agree that such claims were only 
of historical interest, it recently occurred to me that a 
real injustice had been committed and that there were 
220 Corbetts, a satisfying number. Frontiers are defined 
by rivers and watersheds, and the Scottish-English border 
violates this principle in the Cheviot Hills, which separate 
the eastern marches of the two countries. The watershed 
is curiously re-drawn to include the summit of the Cheviot 
— the highest point in the chain — wholly in England. 

Pete and I were at a conference in New Lanark, on the 
16th-century Scottish cartographer Timothy Pont, the first 
to list and draw many of our mountains. Since we were in 
the (rough) vicinity, why not, we thought, make a trip to 
the Cheviot and claim it as our own little terra irridenta, 
in the manner of the border reivers of old? So we headed 
for Kelso as our base, where the local youths and youth- 
esses appeared to have little interest in reiving and spent 
the night in a drunken riot outside the hotel window — the 
kind of thing, which would have brought a rapid response 
unit to the streets of Glasgow with batons flashing. 

Next day we trundled up Auchope Rig, tired and 
bemoaning the spiritless national youth, recovering from 
hangovers instead of righting ancient wrongs. We 
approached the border, disinclined to steal any English 
sheep (the price is so low nowadays anyway) and at a hut 
on the southern side found no shepherdesses or milk- 
maids to ravish. So we trundled on up past the Hen Hole 
to Auchope Cairn. Here Scotland — and it seemed the 
known world —ended. 

Like a set from a First World War film, a length of 
duckboards stretched out in front of us across a morass 
of mud and peat bog the like of which I have never seen. We 
passed across this, meditating on the consequences of a 
slide off into the quagmire, and reached a veritable 
branching-tree of a signpost informing us that the summit 
of the Cheviot was 1’ miles further on. After the black, 
black soil came the flags: long lines of stones deposited in 


and the black, black soil © 


the squelchy ooze. These took us most of the way through 
the thickening mist — out of which we expected whizz- 
bangs to come — to the vicinity of the summit, where a 
sign asked us to avoid erosion. Erosion! The landscape 
was the most naturally eroded I have ever seen, and 
human feet could make little impact on it. 

I had been worried by the guidebook saying the traverse 
to the trig point, perched on a handkerchief of dry land, 
was not actually dangerous “except in wet weather”, and 
that a line of fenceposts could be used as life-support. 
We were spared this tricky traverse by the extension of 
the flagstone path to the very summit — but I could see 
what the writer meant. If there is a landscape closer to 
hell on this earth than the summit of the Cheviot in mist, 
I have yet to visit it. For all the world one expected to see 
maimed bodies, barbed wire and to hear the sound of battle. 


On our retreat I began to meditate silently about my errors 
in being motivated by chauvinist expansionism of the 
kind which had led to the slaughter of the First World 
War, and all it took was an encounter with a lovely 
Geordie lad (with an accent different but a vocabulary 
similar to my own north-east Doric) for my proletarian 
internationalism to return in full force. I informed Pete 
that the English could keep the Cheviot after all. As 
usual, more pragmatically motivated than my own high 
idealism, he agreed — but for the reason that the hill 
was hardly worth annexing. It was, he said, probably the 
Scots who drew the border to avoid having the Cheviot, 
rather than the English who stole it. 

Like a front-line survivor, I still have nightmares about 
the mud and the duckboards — and I know that, though 
I am glad to have done it once, I will never return to the 
Cheviot, the flags and the black, black soil. 


lan R Mitchell 


Ed. — How often have writers averred in print that 
they have no desire to return to a particular hill? One 
other example that comes to mind is Hamish Brown, in 
Climbing the Corbetts, albeit for other reasons: “I dont 
really want to do Quinag again. How can you improve 
on the perfect day?” 


Mountaineering Melodies 22 


You know | thought of you as my mountain top 
You know | thought of you as my peak 

| thought of you as just about everything 

That I’d had but | just couldn’t keep 


IT IS NOT widely known that Lou and the Velvets were 
Munrobaggers, but this lyric makes everything clear. Fully 
12 years before Munro's Tables owned up to it, the man 
nowadays described as “looking like a senile penguin” was 
well aware that Beinn an Lochain fell short of the magic 


height. What's more, he was pissed off 
because he had bagged it and wasn’t 
interested in the rest of the Corbetts. 
That the band had been walkers for 
some time is revealed in a later verse, 
“You know what lies when it can’t 
stand up / And down for you is up”, 
which shows an early onset of knee 
trouble for at least one of them. Walking poles were, of 
course, not so fashionable then (although Velvets- 
inspired bananas remain hugely popular hill food). 

Want to spot an old Velvets fan on the slopes? Simply go 
to the Fort and look for folk climbing Ben Nevis in furs. 


Paul Prescott 


The game of the name —— 


Ronald Turnbull’s piece about the naming of hills ( TACAS, om 1 ) drew a eansiiersible response, as ailicioaied 
Sometimes it seems that the nuances and niceties of language are up there with politics, religion and the 
relative merits of PCs and Macs in the pantheon of subjects one should not discuss in polite society. TAC 
is of course healthily impolite, so here — and overleaf — are four follow-up offerings: 


| THOUGHT that | was an old curmudgeon until | read Ronald Turnbull's article, in which he appears to complain 
that Scotland’s Gaelic hill-names are unpronounceable, unspecific to one unique hill and have meanings which 
are dull. What a load of keech (Scots word, also cach, both from the Gaelic cac). Allow me to expand. Hills were 
named not by God but by the local peoples, mainly centuries ago. Their world was a small world, and the folk on 
say, Mull, perhaps didn’t know that their Ben More (big mountain) was a cousin to the Ben Mores (in all 
spellings) in Perthshire or Assynt or Uist. And probably wouldn’t have cared, because on their island world 
Ben More (beinn mhor was the biggest, relative to the other hills. Similarly, its Beinn Bhuidhe and Sgurr Dearg 
are its yellow and red hills, the colour — usually a gentle pastel shade — being relative to its neighbours. The 
fact that there are 32 other Beinn Bhuidhes elsewhere, and a couple of other Sgurr Deargs, is et not of lack of 
Gaelic imagination but of the aptness of the colour name. ae ey 

Buidhe usually tells us that it is a hill with pale grasses in is THAT A j 
contrast to brown heather, and thus contains useful information wha LENy 
for walkers — or do you prefer heather tangles clutching at your 
boots, or green bog sucking them in? Incidentally Ronald is wrong 
with some of his stats — there are not 34 Carn Deargs as he 
says but at least 46 (plus 11 others with Beag, Mor, or other 
additives): 57 varieties, in total. And to be pedantic — easy for 
me — there are seven, not six Meall nan Euns, hill of the birds, 
delightful name. A recurring name is no sign of lack of individual- 
ity — I’m sure there are many Ronald Turnbulls, and that they are 
not all curmudgeons. (/ncidentally, how many lan Mitchells 
feature prominently in the Scottish outdoors? For starters there 
is the howff-loving, Campbell-feuding, occasionally bearded bloke 
included here on p13, the RSPB-hating, enemy-of-the-corncrake 
geezer on Islay, and another bothy man, maintenance officer for 
Glengarrisdale. There's even a story by an lan Mitchell in the 
recent Canongate Prize for New Writing. — Ed.) 

Of course there is no harm in hills developing new names over time — it happens to settlement names too, and 
indeed to our own first names — | am variously known as Peter, Pete, The Dominie, and (at work) Sir. The 
Cobbler — translation of an old Gaelic nickname for the top rocks — has largely supplanted Ben Arthur, which 
in turn replaced Suidhe Arthair (literally Arthur's Seat). Lochnagar was once Beinn na Ciochan (breasts moun- 
tain). East Cairn Hill was Harper Rig. But these layers of names convey something of how the landscape was 
perceived, or of historical association. There’s nothing wrong with 20th-century rock climbs bearing the perceptions 
of their first ascenders and namers (eg Hourglass Buttress) — someone struggled up those lines and gave them a 
meaning. But who has the right to rename a hill? Certainly not nomadic baggers en route to the next tick. 

Ronald tells us he finds Gaelic unpronounceable. | do hope he’s not one of these chaps whose way to deal 
with unpronounceable European languages is to talk loudly in English to the natives. Nor like the author of a 
recent article in the Outdoors section of The Scotsman [will the Ed cut this?] (will he hell — Ed.) who referred to 
the very lovely Carn an Fhreiceadain near Aviemore as Freaky Dane. In Gaelic it’s spoken as reeky dan, since f 
followed by his silent. And anyway, since it means cairn of the watcher, the Gaelic meaning might draw walkers’ 
attention to the deer-watcher’s bothy just metres from the summit. For heaven’s sake, in Gaelic it is easier to 
learn a few simple pronunciation rules, than in English with its all-over-the-place ou sounds and much else. 

Finally, the editor makes some fair points in his postscript to the article — the spurious nature of an SMC 
Gaelic name for Balquhidder’s surveyors’ peak, for instance. And he asks why walkers shouldn't have the right 
to nicknames for favourite hills. No problem, because nicknames by their nature sit alongside Sunday names, 
as The Ben does with Ben Nevis. But that is different from casting aside a good Gaelic name (whether in pure 
or Scotticised form) for something devised by some trendy Munro-hoppers who can’t be bothered attempting a 
word in what they regard as an Untersprache. Qomolungma, aka Sagarmatha, aka Lhochamalung and its 
various translations (eg goddess mother of the earth, of the sky, etc) is now preferred, correctly, to Everest 
(double glazing mountain?) — that ghastly name being a sycophantic tribute to the English Surveyor-General 
of India who wasn’t even the first to chart it. Mountain names are the book of revelation, not the Sinai tablets 
of stone, but should be shown a little respect. As should all curmudgeons. 


Peter Drummond 


THE DEFINING moment of just how important names are to me happened back in 1996, not in some remote Highland 
glen as you might expect, but in Canada. Out there the white man changed the old Indian names for mountains, lakes etc 
and replaced them with the names of famous people — so you get the likes of Mount Edith, Mount Louis, Lake Louise and 
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so on. Now, I’m sure most people do not even give this a thought, but it bothered me and, what’s more, I didn’t like it. 
I’ve never felt this anywhere else before or since, but these names did nothing for me. Edith and Louis conjured up 
pictures of aged relatives and, for this visitor at least, the “lake of little fishes” — a translation of the native name — 
stirred the imagination in a way that the sterile “Lake Louise” can only dream of. I enjoy many aspects of the outdoors but 
I have to admit it surprised me to find that the name of something could matter. 

Back home, I looked at our own hill names in a different light and began to appreciate what I'd previously taken for 
granted. Thank heavens we never did anything similar. But hang on a moment — what if we had? Would we have ended 
up with Ben Fred and Loch Ethel? (Or Sgurr Alasdair... — Ed.) Or what about Thatcher Fell and Posh Spice Tarn? Yuck 
— and yuck again! And if the idea took off in a big way, could we really contemplate the Cuillin becoming the Wolrige- 
Gordon Range? It’s enough to make you promise never to complain about Beinn Liath Mhor a’ Ghiubhais Li ever again. 

Our hill names have evolved over time and will, no doubt, continue to do so. Gaelic names have become anglicised 
as English has taken over as the dominant language — giving us, for example, Ben Lomond in place of Beinn 
Laomainn. However, having more than one name for a mountain is nothing new: the Tibetans and Nepalese each have 
their own name for Everest while to an Italian Mont Blanc is Monte Bianco. (And you complain about Gaelic names 
being dull in translation: Mont Blanc = Monte Bianco= Weisshorn = Geal Charn = white hill.) 

All of which leaves us with a dilemma. Which is the correct name? That one’s easy — all of them. But which do 
you use? It all depends on where you are, who you are talking to, which language you are speaking or even personal 
preference. What about names in less-used languages? In my experience I have found that the local people use Gaelic 
names quite happily regardless of whether or not they speak Gaelic. Anglicised versions will become more common 
but perhaps we should let that happen over time rather than force the issue. However, even when a name has fallen out of 
use it is still worth keeping a record of it for those of us who are interested in such things. 

In the meantime, your best way round a pronunciation problem is a suitable nickname. Or maybe you need no more 
excuse than a bit of fun. After all, we give our friends nicknames, so why not hills and places too? Chrysanthemum and 
Cheesecake have now become fairly widespread for Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan and Bidein a’Choire Sheasgaich. One of 
our own inventions, though I’m sure it’s not original, is Faggie for Am Faochagach — while we much prefer the 
friendlier Fort Bill to Fort William. A friend of ours, Steve, refers to Braeriach as Brer Rabbit, although in my head I 
always use the Gaelic name simply because I love the sound. However, my favourite must be credited to another friend 
Andy who uses the phrase “Stop the Ice Cream Van” for Stob Coire Sgreamhach. 


Helen McLaren 


GREAT TO see the review of Harry Griffin’s book, The Coniston Tigers (TAC45, p20) and also that it has been 
so enjoyed. Sadly, it took years to find a publisher who would take it on, which is astonishing when you 
consider who Harry was and is and what he told. Of course it didn’t fit in with the desire for the sensational. No 
big-screen presentation. It won't be serialised on TV. 

We see the same tendencies in magazine writing with slovenly, unlovely work not just accepted but 
welcomed. We are more and more led by loud-voiced commercialism. I’ve been spending much time on the 
Fife Coastal Path lately and two items illustrate some of this. On the perfectly easy western end (a cycle- 
way, too) | met a solitary woman striding along, head to foot in gaudy designer clothes, an expensive rucksack, 
boots and yeti gaiters, tap-tapping with her two super poles. She met an old biddy in her eighties who had her 
dogs out for a walk and was still in her slippers and peeny. 

A few days later | bought an outdoor magazine which described a walk from Largo to Elie, one of a vast 
batch of the ill-written, churned-out directives that swamp magazines. Wonder of wonders it made no reference 
whatsoever to the astonishing chain walk, Scotland’s via ferrata. | reckon it been written from the map, 
not personal exploration. 

Which leads me to the matter of hill names. Many 
years ago Wainwright did a series of books with \. 
drawings of the Scottish Munros. In one of these 
he suggested English names should replace the 
difficult Gaelic ones, just as the Ponds had easy 
names like Glaramara, Blencathra and Great 
End. | wrote to him on this and pointed out that 
two of the English names he quoted were no 
more English than Schiehallion or Braeriach. 
Did he plan to popularise nicknames for them? 

I'm one — of many — who cringe when we 
hear hills given oh-so-clever nicknames. (I’ve 
more difficulty with the spelling of crysanthe- 
mum [sic] than with Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan.) 
Who are we, Sassenachs, to march in to a 
centuries-old tradition with our vibram-shod 
sensitivities? This is symptomatic of the 
insidious big-brother Englishness which gets 
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the birse of any Scot. It’s the lazy, wanting-everything-instant-and-easy syndrome. Whatever the position of 
Gaelic as a language, it has left its names on our hills. To change them is the sort of sacrilege of, say, destroy- 
ing Stonehenge because it belongs to a culture long gone. We don’t need to become Peter Drummonds, but 
for pity’s sake let us not dumb down the hills 

Hamish Brown 


WHAT’S WRONG with Stob Bhodafon? Seems a perfectly good name to me. But then I don’t fit into the miscon- 
ceptions of Gaelic speakers presented. “Sure, strive to retain Gaelic names in areas where the language is spoken or 
where its demise is only recent and (hopefully) temporary.” That’s nice. But I don’t live where the language is currently 
dying — oops, sorry — living as a “community language”. Nor do I want to. 

Don’t think that the “revival” is taking place in those remote glens and crofting communities where it would be twee 
to think that the peasants might keep the language alive without it really impinging on your life. Sorry, but the revival 
reality is that it’s where the numbers are, and the numbers are in the cities, in the towns and in the rural areas with a 
reasonable population base. It’s where there are Scots — or others — wanting to learn and use Gaelic, or to give their 
children the bilingualism they missed out on and to send their children to Gaelic-medium school units in East 
Kilbride, Cumbernauld, Forfar or wherever. It’s not just for the bumpy bits. 

Get the point? We’re here. We’re amongst you. We look like you. Can you trust even your closest friends...? Forget 
this drawing-lines-on-the-map lark. Doesna work now — and, as Ronald Turnbull points out, it’s been a two-way 
osmosis for some time. (OK, that’s probably scientifically impossible, but it sounds good.) 

I don’t want to get drawn into backward-looking arguments of whose linguistic culture was here first (and if I was, 
I'd win, so there — ya boo), as all Gaelic speakers, learner or native, also have English, and Gaelic is part of the 
national heritage of all Scots. 

Which brings me to the basic fallacy in the argument both Turnbull and the editor have put forward: that a feature of 
the landscape, be it town, hill or bay, can only have one name. What a moronically monolingual viewpoint! 
(Sorry chaps, just a soundbite.) You may not be acquainted with the bilingual (or even trilingual) nature of Alba/ 
Scotland/Ecosse etc, but surely you’ve encountered multilingualism elsewhere? 

We have two traditions of names, and it’s nothing to be ashamed of. True, this is mostly apparent in the names of 
the towns and districts of the land, but it also applies to the prominent geographical features. Are you telling me that 
the English-language coining Ben Nevis doesn’t exist as a name alongside the Beinn Neibhis I know it as? No, I thought 
not. But I suppose you'll say I’m wrong, because I’m now outvoted 
in the local linguistic stakes there. How’s about Lewis then: is that not 
also a name for Leddhas? 

I have to plead guilty too, though. I get really upset with the 
Shepherds Hill on signs to Meall a’Bhuachaille, and other — to 
my sensibilities — abominations in Rothiemurchus. I also, like any 
other Gaelic freak, automatically translate transparent English names 
such as Green Hill. So, how do we square the circle? We could have 

Abominations in Rothiemurchus a complete duplicate nomenclature, with entirely separate Gaelic and 
English maps. Hmm. Confusing, costly and crap. OK then, how about all names from a Gaelic (and for good Celtic 
measure, Cumbric and Pictish) origin in Gaelic, all from English or Scots in Scots or English, and those from Norse in 
Icelandic. Get off it chum, did you say? Pity, you can count... 

Right then, here’s the deal. We can keep the two names for those features that have been prominent enough to earn 
the attention of non-Gaelic English speakers; we can equally translate those names that are just too easy not to; and 
the rest we leave in Gaelic or Scots or English. (There are no Norse, or Cumbric or Pictish names that haven’t been 
filtered through at least one of these languages.) And we can argue about the ones on the linguistic borderline. Is it a deal? 


Peadar Morgan — Stitiriche/Director of Comann an Luchd lonnsachaidh, 
“the membership charity for learners and supporters of Scots Gaelic” 
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Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), 48pp. 669 Tops, 114 Corbetteers. 
The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Dawson and Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), 32pp of hill data. 

Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); Hewitts and Marilyns of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); Hewitts 
and Marilyns of Ireland, Clem Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts = Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand 
feet; Marilyns = hills of any height with 150m drop. 

World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40); Munro’s Fables, Hutchison and Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking 
the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. (The six Tables: £15 inc p&p). 
Supplies of one of the early TACit Tables, The Murdos, have run out at TACit HQ. A few copies remain in the Cordee 
warehouse however, so it should still be easy to order one through a shop. ISBN 0 9522680 3 5, £1.70. 

The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), Dawson, £9 inc p&p (Cicerone have resurveyed the cover price, so the 
cost price rises, too). Update sheet and new Marilyn Hall of Fame newsletter available free on receipt of an A5 SAE. 
Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. Get shirty: T-shirts — TAC36 cover, XL or L only at present: £13 or £17 with TAC sub. 


TAC33 cover shirt, XL, L, M: £11 or £14 with sub. Cheques — subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; books/mags, TACit Press. 
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Dear TAC, 


Mike Tyson in Aviemore — not. 


Brother TAC readers will be re- 
assured to hear that rumours of my 
forthcoming fight in Scotland being 
held in Coire Cas have been greatly 
exaggerated. Man, there is no way I 
am going to visit that scum-awful 
wart of a nightmare place. Watch 
my lips: no *kin way. 

It is certainly true that Blamish 
Swine, the chairman of the DeadEnd 
Rail Company, approached Frank 
Warren with a lucrative package to 
bring world-class boxing to his 
beleaguered resort. But I ken that 
his company is in bigger sheep-shit 
than Hampden — and anyway I am 
not interested in his payment in a 
Heelan Lassies clause. I am a re- 
formed Muslim and not into that 
stuff any more. 

My main man — Jimmy the Gael 
— tells me to snub the geezer and 
give him a bloody nose, so that’s just 
what I’m gonna do. Glasgow’s miles 
better anyway and power to the 
elbow of all those who come to see 
me fight instead of buying into 
Blamish’s “pack ’em in ’n’ rip ’em 
off ’n’ stuff the corrie” type style. 

Yo listen to me. Don’t boycott me, 
boycott Aviemore. 


Respect, 

Mike Tyson 

Julie’s Joint, The Strip 
Las Vegas, USA 


LL a 
Dear TAC, 


In TAC43 (p/1) it was stated that 
“Car culture is far removed from 
the freedom of the hills”. I totally 
agree. So why, a few lines further 
down, do I read Donald Shiach’s 
complaint about limited car access 
to Strathfarrar? And the kind people 
of Lawers berated for objecting 
when motorists park willy-nilly in 
their village? Why does the prime 
argument against the Cairn Gorm 
funicular seem to be the fact that 
hillwalkers may no longer be able 
to drive halfway up the hill and 
actually have to use their feet for 
a change? (Surely that’s not the 
prime argument? — Ed.) 

Then in TAC44 (p2), Paul Mc- 
Monagle reports a “lovely day, icy 
roads”. What have road conditions 
got to do with hills? I go to the hills 
to escape the many unpleasant 
facets of modern society, car culture 
being one of them. Unfortunately 


it seems that my fellow hillwalkers 
prefer to bring their cars along with 
them. Personally, I blame it all on 
the Youth Hostels Association for 
allowing, people to drive to hostels. 
Perhaps that’s why so many people 
think they can also drive to bothies. 
The sooner private vehicles are 
banned (for non-residents) north of 
Gleann Mor, the better. 


Yours pedantically, 
Prospect, 
Evesham 


PS — It’s all well and good having 
a list of people who have reached 
the summits of 600+ Marilyns, but 
let’s now see a list of people who 
have done so without the use of 
private motorised transport. Oh, 
what a surprise, there aren’t any. 


Ed. — The late Willie Docharty quite 
possibly topped 600 Marilyns, and 
he couldn't drive. And I’m not 
exactly Jeremy Clarkson, but while 
it seems fair to ask what cars have 
to do with hills, it could equally 
well be asked what not having a car 
has to do with hills, too. At risk of 
sounding like Mr Moderation, surely 
it takes all sorts? 


See ae eee ea 
Dear TAC, 


Regarding the sale of the Black Cuillin, 
I offer seven reasons why the range 
should become a superquarry: 

1 — Just as the gabbro gives 
notable grip to vibram, so it would 
work with motor tyres. 

2 — Munroists have great difficulty 
in completing their rounds due to 
features such as the In Pinn. With 
its removal the exercise would 
become a straight hillwalking 
exercise, open to all. 

3 — High mountains attract rain if 
they face into the prevailing wind. 
If the Cuillin were removed, Skye 
would receive a great deal less rain, 
which would surely benefit local 
tourism. 


4 — The Bible says: “Every valley 
shall be exalted and every mountain 
and hill made low’. By removing 
these mountains we are fulfilling, the 
Lord’s will. 


its 


5 — A superquarry processing 9000 
hectares of top-quality rock would 
provide local employment for centuries. 
6 —By removing the steepest and 
roughest mountains in Britain, acci- 
dents would be minimised since Skye 
would become as flat as East Anglia. 

7 — The new flat site would be ideal 
for a major airport. Tourists and locals 
would thus be able to avoid the tolls 
on the Skye bridge. 


I am sure that readers will realise 
these points represent the views of 
the silent majority and will not stand 
in the way of progress. 


Yours sincerely, 
Willie Waugh 
Edinburgh 


Dear TAC, 


With reference to the letter from Rob 
Woodall (TAC45, p/6), it’s good to 
read that others find interest in the 
hills aside from (or alongside) summit 
bagging. Wildlife-watching is an 
aspect that more and more people 
seem to be turning to. On a recent 
dash around the Ennerdale flank of 
Pillar on the way to the Rock, I came 
across a group of young lads studying 
a dog violet among the scree, while 
also trying to find a picture of it in a 
battered old field guide. Having 
asked them if they'd found anything 
interesting, and being faced with a 
bank of embarrassed faces, their 
enthusiasm shone through when they 
discovered that I too spent at least 
part of each day on the hill enjoying 
the wildlife that abounds in the locality. 
Similar things seem to happen more 
and more frequently as everyone who 
enjoys the outdoors appears to be 
making an effort to embrace the whole 
mountain scene, rather than simply 
tagging along with the summit-fever 
heroes. 

A word of warning, though. While 
submitting records of wildlife to the 
relevant recorder is generally to be 
encouraged, sometimes I fear that 
doing so may actually discourage that 
particular species from prospering 
further. As an example, a migratory 
white-tailed eagle was recently 
spotted by a keen birder on a large 
estate in east Yorkshire, and in good 
faith this information was duly passed 
to the county bird recorder. The bird 
hung around for quite a while until 
people-pressure became too much for 
it to bear. Then, before the eyes of 


Seqiivul Seog |[voW 


Meall Beag mailbag 


its largest audience to date, with over 
100 cars blocking the quiet lane 
through the estate, it decided that 
enough was enough, spread its wings 
and moved on to quieter pastures 
new. Not a particularly good example, 
given that it was a migratory bird 
anyway, but I think you will see my 
point. 

Is it a good idea to pass on the 
detailed whereabouts of a rare colony 
of alpine plant, or that of a nest of a 
rare wader, as is suggested? The 
recorders do indeed pass on all 
collated information for the general 
advancement of scientific knowledge 
of the range of the species concerned, 
and this work is vital, but I cannot 
help but think that this knowledge 
must be gained at some cost. 

While I do submit occasional 
records to the relevant committee, I 
urge those intending to do so in the 
future, particularly with rare species, 
to give due consideration to the 
consequences of passing on informa- 
tion to the wrong, people. We like to 
think that we are a nation of animal- 
lovers, but let us not forget that the 
taking, of birds’ eggs, for example, is 
still big business in this country, 
especially in more remote regions 
where such a crime can easily go un- 
detected. 

By all means enjoy the flora and 
fauna of our hill regions, and do let 
the county recorder know if you 
happen to see anything unusual, 
but please let it stop there. No need 
to publicly let the cat out of the 
bag. (Especially if its a rare cat — 
Ed.) 

And finally, while Rob is quite right 
that for most people the obvious 
place to look for dotterel is above the 
3000ft contour, it should be remem- 
bered that this is when they are on 
their breeding grounds and should on 
no account be disturbed. To do so is 
strictly illegal. Better instead to pay 
a visit to one of the many lowland 
migration points where the birds 
pass through every year on their way 
to or from these higher places. 


Best wishes and all, 
Graham Uney 
Hull 


Ed. — But from what seems to be 
implied here, the problem appears 
to be that recorders are passing on 
sightings to other people. Surely 
this doesnt generally happen? — 
otherwise they'd be little more than 
tick-it touts. 


Dear TAC, 


With reference to Richie Evans (TAC45, 
p18), ’'m afraid Mr Evans is quite 
right, and certainly doesn’t deserve a 
ticking off from the editor on my 
behalf. 

Many things I may be, but “world- 
class” hill walker is not one of 
them. Much as I wish I were, I am not 
fit to lick the sturdy boots of the likes 
of Hamish Brown, or indeed Tom 
Weir (who most people don’t realise 
was an amazing, courageous and 
innovative climber in his youth). 

Yes, I’m keen, but most of the time 
I stumble about the hills with no 
bloody idea where I am, leave too 
late, forget to pack my lunch and, 
when faced with an exposed rock 
climb, respond by making unpleasant 
little whimpering noises at the back 
of my throat that drive companions 
insane with irritation. 

Not only that, life is so damn com- 
plicated and full of responsibilities 
now, that if you ever see me up a hill 
at all, it’s probably my birthday treat. 

Leave Mr Evans alone. He wasn’t 
being rude. Just accurate. (Well, 
apart from the pasty-faced punkette 
bit, for which he can fuck right off. ) 


Yours, 
Muriel Gray 


Richie and Muriel go hiking 


Dear TAC, 


In response to my letter in TAC44, 
you published two letters, one from 
Simon Blackett and the other from 
Rowland Bowker (7AC45, p17). Mr 
Bowker adopts my attitude of re- 
stricting his access to the Highland 
hills between mid August and mid 
September. During that period, I 
restrict my visits to areas with no or 
more limited restriction periods; 
otherwise, I seek consent first. As Mr 
Blackett points out in his letter, my 
confrontation above Glen Isla took 
place on 20 November, well into the 
hind culling season. 
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My district guides all date from the 
mid-seventies and contain a section 
headed “Proprietary and Sporting 
Rights”. The statement therein 
clearly indicates that consent should 
be obtained to go into deer forests 
“from about the beginning of August 
to the middle of October”. However, I 
must admit that I have just noticed a 
significant change in my 1997 copy 
of Munro’ Tables. In a section at the 
back, headed “The Climber and the 
Mountain Environment”, it states that 
“the deer stalking season is from Ist 
July to 20th October, when stag 
shooting ends. Hinds may continue 
to be culled until 15th February [...] 
During these seasons, therefore, 
special care should be taken to 
consult the local landowner, factor 
or keeper before taking to the hills.” 

The SMC is therefore promoting a 
policy of obtaining consent over a 
period of seven-and-a-half months in 
the year. I hope that you are all doing 
what is expected of you! 


Yours, 
Stewart Logan, Bothwell 


DRS nn ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Rowland Bowker writes about access 
to Beinn a’Chrulaiste; I can add more 
information. 

Sue (my wife), and I set out to climb 
this hill on 20/9/98 by the guidance 
of the SMC’s Corbetts, leaving, our car 
at Kingshouse and walking north. At 
the right-angle of the road (at 
NN250540), where the estate road to 
Black Corries Lodge goes off east, we 
found the pillar of which Rowland 
writes (attractively crafted in breeze- 
block). The pillar carried a notice 
published by Jarrold and the Ordnance 
Survey which relates to a route in 
their jointly published book Fort 
William and Glencoe Walks — the 
editions of 1992, 1994 and 1996. The 
notice apparently withdraws the route 
as suggested in the book and offers a 
low level alternative. (There is a 
similar notice near the Glen Lyon 
gate — Jarrold seem to back down 
fairly swifily in the face of landowner 
sabre-rattling — Ed.) 

The important sentence of the 
notice is the first which stated in its 
original form reads: “Jarrold Pub- 
lishing and the Ordnance Survey 
regret to inform walkers intending, to 
follow the above route that access is 
not allowed to the hill and that part 
of this walk is therefore not possible.” 


<<. 


Interestingly, the words “not 
allowed”, while still legible, have 
been taped over. Their removal 
seems to be “official” (and not the 
work of a playful passer-by), as the 
tape has been applied beneath the 
plastic cover which is screwed down 
and silicon-sealed. Of course without 
those words the sentence is meaning- 
less and the alternative route not 
necessary. That in fact would then 
apply to the whole structure! 
Naturally we walked our route, 
meeting, on the summit two others 
who had come up from Altnafeadh 
clutching the offending publication. 
You can imagine the joy with which 
we revealed the enormity of their crime! 


Yours sincerely, 
Trevor J Littlewood 
Wolsingham, County Durham 


La | 
A correction: in his TAC45 letter, 
Rowland Bowker noted that he had 


only twice been asked to turn back in © 


over 50 years of climbing Scottish 
hills, including, once “in the 1980s on 
Ben Vrackie”. Alastair Fergusson, 
the walker-friendly owner of Ben 
Vrackie, wrote querying this, and 
Rowland then realised he had 
muddled his V-Corbetts. “I must 
apologise for my mistake,” he writes. 
“The access problem was not on 
Ben Vrackie but on Ben Vuirich a few 
miles to the north-east. I hope not 
too many readers have been approach- 
ing Ben Vrackie under cover of 
darkness and dressed in camouflage 
as a result of this error.” Apologies 
to Mr Fergusson for any embarrass- 
ment: he assures readers that walkers 
are always welcome on Ben Vrackie. 


He also passed on sad news of the 
Ben Vrackie goats (TACs passim). 
“Both have had to be put down,” he 
reports, “as old age caught up with 
them. In recent years they had spent 
the winter in Baledmund woods and 
the rest of the year on the hill. The 
white one was found wandering 
round Baledmund House and the 
owners contacted the local vet, who 
put it down. It was terribly lean and 
had eaten rhododendrons. The brown 
one was found later in the same area 
by someone from the SSPCA, but it 
had to be put down the next day. Both 
goats were castrated billy goats 
about 12 years old. Their purpose 
was to eat the weeds up at Shinagag, 
the hill farm near Loch Moraig. They 
escaped and spent the rest of their 
lives on our ground, ie until January 
this year. 


Dear TAC, 


Bryan Cromwell (TAC45, pp4-5), in 
his story of a near-death experience 
under the wheels of a timber truck, 
asks me to take note that his walking 
pole was useful for banging on the 
side of the vehicle. I can accept this 
wholeheartedly — I just wonder 
how useful it is on other occasions. 
I’m damned if I'll lug the things 
around with me just on the off-chance 
I see something that needs whacking. 

But I’m sure he’ll be pleased to 
read the following story. One fine 
day, I had come down off Meall 
Tairneachan and was walking back 
along, the quarry road. Nice au- 
tumnal afternoon, lovely views of 
Schiehallion, whistle whistle, happy 
happy, not a thought in my head 
— you know the feeling. Then, 
just where the track swings around 
below Meall Damh, I came across 
this humongous red truck with 
about twelve man-high wheels — 
stopped by the side of the road with 
its engine running. As I got closer, I 
could hear the tinny rabbiting of 
the radio dangling from the rear- 
view mitror — some commentator 
getting overenthusiastic about a 
sporting event. And I could see the 
driver slumped over the steering 
wheel, head resting, on forearms. 

So I stood there in the afternoon 
stillness, next to this big thrumming 
truck, wondering what I should do. 
I couldn’t just amble on — the guy 


Late news on a startling land issue. 
Dumgoyne is one of the country’s 
most prominent hills, sticking up at 
the western end of the Campsies 
and visible from much of Greater 
Glasgow plus all manner of points 
north, too. The kind of landmark hill 
that even non-walkers love, it’s not 
at all high — only 427m — but is 
steep on every side and has that 
rare and precious feature: a small 
summit. This has scarcely ever 
carried a proper cairn, but as of 
31 May it acquired something ugly 
and intrusive. That was the day 
when a Marines helicopter made 
three trips to the summit, where a 
hole was dug and a 1m-high non- 
local stone deposited. This was 
then concreted in place and bolted 
down. At the time of writing there 
were five holes drilled in the stone, 
awaiting some utterly inappropriate 
plaque. The whole nonsense is ap- 
parently the handiwork of the 
Strathendrick Rotarians: perhaps 
the use of rotor-blades for the air- 
lift was their idea of a joke. 

The hill is “owned” by Sir Archibald 
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might be dying in there. So I stepped 
up on the footplate and chapped 
gently on the driver’s window. No 
response. Harder. Still no response. 
I turned the handle of the door and © 


swung it open, tobe met with the 100- __ 


decibel radio. “Hello?” I shouted. 
No response. Louder: “Are you OK?” 
Nothing. So I reached out and gently 
gripped his wrist, feeling for a pulse. 
At this point he erupted out of his 


seat shouting “Jesusfuckjesusfuck- + 
jesusfuck” and clutching his chest. 
And I teleported backwards about — 


20 feet to sprawl in the gravel with 
a heart rate rather higher than is 
strictly healthy in one of my increas- 
ingly mature years. Meanwhile, he 
carried on with the chest-clutching, 
started to hyperventilate, and went 
a remarkable slate-grey colour. So 
once I’d established that I didn’t 
have angina myself, I tottered over and 
got him to lie flat across the front seats. 

After a while he began to feel 
better, and the jesusfuck rate fell to 
an almost acceptable level. Turned 
out he’d been taking a wee post- 
prandial nap (yeah, at three in the 
afternoon, that'll be right). He was 
also extremely deaf, what with 
having, been a quarry-worker all his 
life. So that’s how I, an unarmed 
walker, came close to killing a mon- 
ster truck driver. There’s a symmetry 
there that I hope will appeal to Bryan. 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison, Beanoland 


Edmonstone, who in the mid-1990s 
stopped the Dumgoyne hill race 
because of “environmental concerns’. 
Uh-huh. So where are your eco- 
ethics now, Mr Knight of the Realm? 

When asked why there had been no 
consultation with the MCofS, rotarian 
Roger Short remarked that there was 
an SMC member in the rotary club 
and he thought it was OK. There was 
also a non-veiled threat that any 
stone-tampering would lead to “with- 
drawn access”. Leaving aside that 
Short is no landowner, merely a 
rotarian (whatever that is), any attempt 
to block routes on either Dumgoyne 
or the nearby WHW would be a major 
foot-blasting tactic on the lairds'’ part. 
The first that the council knew of this 
was as a fait accompli (oh, how the 
aristocrats just love democracy), but 
with luck — and some canny logistics 
— this will remain a “breaking story”, 
with the stone soon finding its way to 
a more suitable place amongst the 
screes at the foot of the crags. It's 
still on top at the moment, but there 
are those who feel that this particular 
stone will very soon meet its destiny. 


he great and the 


LATE MAY was a sad time for the hill community, with 
the deaths of two pioneers of the outdoors, two of that 
ever-dwindling band of cragsmen and women for whom no 
hardship was too great, no pinnacle or buttress insur- 
mountable. First to go was the most celebrated of all lady 
climbers, Dame Barbara Cartland — “Krabs” Cartland as 
she was known to those privileged few within her inner circle. 

Born scarcely a fortnight after Raeburn first climbed 
Observatory Ridge, Cartland’s childhood in the leafier 
parts of the West Midlands gave little hint of the rugged, fell- 
striding persona that emerged during her débutante years. 
An early marriage to Sachie McCorquodale soon failed — 
not because “he drank furtively and was unsatisfactory in 
bed”, as was rumoured in the press, rather because of the 
fateful day on Cloggy when he peeled off and saw all his 
young, wife’s runners pop out, one by one. A fortuitously 
positioned bowline saved the newly-weds by a whisker, but 
it was never going to save the marriage. “The indomitable 
cragtrix” mostly preferred to climb solo from then on. 

At this remove, it is impossible to truly assess Cartland’s 
technical merit on the rocks, but the oft-repeated claim 
that she was “all heart” is beyond dispute. As “Dibs” 
Daviot, her companion on many epic ascents, recalls: 
“Krabs was itrepressible. No matter the weather, she would 
be chiding me into making some dreadful exposed move 
lest what she liked to label ‘those coarse bearded oafs’ 
should beat her to the first ascent. Even the most severe of 
conditions held no fear. Once in Agag’s Groove I gasped 
up to a tiny ledge, spindrift billowing around, to find her 
humming some music-hall ditty while nonchalantly stuff- 
ing a Pekinese down her climbing jacket by way of a muffler.” 

Cartland was one of the true innovators in hill-wear. 
Tiso, Lowe Alpine, Patagonia: all these and more owe her 
an enormous debt, and few modern hillgoers stray far with- 
out some garment based on her hand-designed fleece 
jackets. Naturally, all the early Cartland Sierras were in pink 
or turquoise —- and her favourite colours gave rise to one 
of the most quoted examples of her morbid humour. “Should 
I ever fall on Gimmer or Pavey Ark and require to be taken 
down in a body bag,” she told Michael Parkinson in 1987, 
“they had better make jolly sure it is a turquoise body bag.” 

Her influence was profound and far-reaching. So many 
scrupulously researched guidebooks flowed from her pen 
that in some quarters she was known as “Cartographic 
Cartland”. This aspect of her work remained little known, 
however, as did her lifelong dedication to analysing the 
benefits of creams and powders as a deterrent to the High- 
land midge. The mountain photographer Walter Poucher, for 
instance, derived his habit of powdering his cheeks and 
wearing, green eyeshadow from advice obtained during a 
chance meeting with Cartland at Glyndebourne, in 1931. 

It will be as one of the all-time great hill writers that 
Cartland will be best remembered. Her output was prod- 
igious: 721 books in all, ranging from the 1922 Virgin 
Summits to 1989’s poignant family-on-the-slopes memoir, 
Raine, Hail, Sleet and Snow. She expressed a rare flash of 
irritation that Nancy Mitford had “stolen” the title of her 
Changabang honeymoon expedition book, Love in a Cold 
Climate, but such petty feuds will be forgotten as the 
generations to come turn again and again to her undoubt- 
ed masterpiece, Pink Remembered Hills. This, above all, is 
a book which will be read by mountaineers for as long as 
there are mountains. 
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THE NEXT DAY, Gielgud had gone, too. For a period in the 
1930s he was every bit the equal of Cartland on the winter 
crags, even exceeding the great dame when it came to the 
sea stacks and overhangs of the north-western coast. Patey, 
for instance, drew heavily on Gielgud’s mid-century work 
off Hoy and Handa. It is true to say, however, that Gielgud 
never really “performed” on TV, reserving his greatest 
roles for some isolated cliff on a bleak October afternoon 
when most amateur climbers would have settled for the 
slippers and the smoking jacket. That he saw the sea crags 
as his vocation is beyond doubt, and it was during this period 
that he made his famous remark to Whillans as they rested on 
a grassy ledge between pitches on Stac an Armin. “This is my 
green room,” he said, “and the blank wall above is my stage”. 

He even briefly enjoyed having a Skye summit named after 
him. Until the rise of the re-Gaelicisation mafia, Sgurr Mhic 
Choinnich was simply Sgurr Vic, a tribute to the host of 
routes established by a climber known, even in younger 
years, as Old Vic. But then, as middle age neared, he 
abruptly forsook the cracks and mossy recesses (“I have 
abandoned enough Friends for one lifetime”, he wrote) 
and turned instead to long stravaigs between bothies, 
declaiming: “Oh how I yearn to tread the boards again’’. 

It was in this context that Perkin Warbeck first came to 
know “Johnny”, as he now recalls: 


In an irony worthy of the Bard himself, Johnny will be remembered 
mainly for his ascent of Ben Arthur with the Gaelic child actor, 
Dudlaidh Mhor. Surely none can hear the lines “if you get lost 
between Dunoon and Gou-Rock city” without a wry chuckle at his 
portrayal of the imperious but faithful ghillie to Mhor’s dilettantish 
laird. According to Halliwell’s Guide to Modern Climbs and 
Routes, Gielgud and Mhor racked up only a couple of Corbetts 
between them, whereas it was common knowledge at the Garrick 
(and indeed on Garrick’s Shelf) that Johnny was deep into his 
second round, having already knocked off Harry, Harry H, Ronnie 
and Matthew in one long and immensely tiring day. 

The question of Johnny’s reluctance to come out as a hillwalker 
was discussed openly in bothies and youth hostels, and it was 
rumoured — unfairly — that he was jealous at having seen his 
lifelong rival Tommy Weir make a success of big roles such as 
leadership of CnDo outings and Sunday Post bus tours to Pitlochry. 
This, though, would be a complete misreading of Johnny’s career. 
After all, was it not he who uttered the immortal lines “alas poor 
Merrick, it is not a Munro”? Or who stunned tourists lounging 
outside the C J Taylor shop at Luss by loping off up Doune Hill 
wearing cross-gartered gaiters of a particularly virulent hue? 

In the opinion of Jeremy “Thrutch” Irons, Johnny will be 
remembered as “one of the three great knights”. Some see this as 
a reference to Larry, Ralphy and Johnny, but those more in tune 
with the rhythm of the hills recognise instead Sir Christian, Sir 
Edmund and Sir Johnny. 


Ed. — What is certain is that with the loss of Cartland and 
Gielgud, only one of the celebrated triptych of mid-century 
climbers remains. Long may the Queen Mother stay active. 
The only sadness comes in knowing that her two rivals will 
not be taking their rightful places at her centenary pageant. 


